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A CENTRAL SCHOOL OF NURSING AND PUBLIC HEALTH 1 

By MARY C. WHEELER, R.N., and MRS. IRA COUCH WOOD 
Chicago, Illinois 

The conception of a central school of nursing and public health is 
a response to the demand that larger educational opportunities be 
afforded women wishing to devote themselves to some one of the many 
forms of social betterment and community service to which nurses are 
constantly being called. The present movement towards health edu- 
cation, and the new idea of the right of citizens to protection by the 
state against disease and insanitary living conditions, presupposes not 
only the science of the physician and the sanitarian, but the existence 
of a body of trained women to carry out these social programmes. 
Nurses are now, and will increasingly Be, called upon to act as sanitary, 
factory and health inspectors; as visiting, district and school nurses; 
as workers in the active campaigns against tuberculosis, social diseases 
and infant mortality; as missionaries for health in suburban and rural 
communities; as visiting housekeepers in tenements and the homes of 
immigrant groups; as welfare workers in settlements, camps and in- 
dustrial plants; as leaders in medical social service; as well as in ad- 
ministrative and educational positions of all kinds. Communities all 
over the country are being roused to a realization of the great need for 
health education; for preventive measures in the battle with disease; 
for economic and social conservation of human life and energy. Na- 
tional nursing organizations and social workers are alive to the great 
community service that can be rendered by nurses, and testify to the 
civic awakening that has often resulted from the work of a visiting 
nurse or an infant welfare campaign. There is hardly a limit to the 
possibilities of service that the new gospel of health opens up, but our 
ideals have developed much faster than have the opportunities for 
education of women to realize these ideals. 

The call to service is clear, but of well-equipped, efficient and ex- 
perienced workers to answer the call, there is a serious lack. The need 
of special training for nurses along social service lines, to prepare them 
for these wider spheres of usefulness is obvious to those who have any 
knowledge of the situation. 

In the development, too, of higher standards of institutional work, 
new positions have opened to women educated in dietetics and house- 
hold economics. These graduates, however, feel the need of practical 

1 Read at the twentieth annual convention of the American Nurses' Asso- 
ciation, April 30, 1917. 
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work in hospital diet kitchens and of experience with the actual prob- 
lems of household management, before assuming independent insti- 
tutional positions. Such experience under proper supervision it is al- 
most impossible to obtain at the present time because few, if any, 
institutions are run as "practice schools." 

The demands for adequate preparation in these different spheres of 
activity can only be met by a central school,, combining theoretical 
instruction with practical service. Such an institution, the Illinois 
Training School for Nurses proposes to develop in connection with its 
plans for a new nurses' home. Much of the equipment, classrooms, 
diet kitchens, etc., necessary for the education of student nurses, could 
be most economically used for this central school, and the conduct of 
the nurses' home could be made an opportunity for training in house- 
hold economics and institutional management. Such a school would 
involve affiliation with existing colleges and universities, with socio- 
logical and domestic science departments, with smaller hospitals and 
institutions, and with all the organized forms of social and .philanthropic 
service in Chicago, so that there may be no duplication of effort. This 
comprehensive scheme will of course require endowment funds to se- 
cure expert instructors for special courses, and possibly some scholar- 
ships for graduate students (though most of them would pay for such 
instruction) as well as large gifts to provide a suitable home for non- 
resident students. 

Chicago is the logical place for such a central school, and the Illinois 
Training School for Nurses the logical nucleus for such a Foundation, 
for the following reasons : 

1. It is the only independent school of nursing in the country, free 
to follow its educational ideals apart from its hospital service. (Most 
training schools are an integral part of hospitals and could hardly be 
made to serve such a body of graduate students as could this large in- 
stitution separated from the hospital.) 

2. It has already started its post-graduate courses for nurses, and 
has had graduates from 229 schools within the past ten years. 

3. It has now affiliation with 33 schools for nurses, which send stu- 
dents to it for special work. 

4. It has a connection with Cook County Hospital (and there is 
every good reason to believe that it will continue), which is of the 
greatest possible value to nurses seeking wide experience in hospital 
service. 

5. It has a large and well-organized Social Service Department, 
which is capable of using many more volunteers and students, and 
which already gives training to students of the School of Civics and 
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Philanthropy, and has cordial cooperation with all the charity organ- 
izations of Chicago. 

I. DEPARTMENT OF NURSING 

The laws for the registration of nurses, now in force in 46 states, 
have so raised the standard of nursing service, that the smaller general 
and private hospitals have found it difficult to give their students the 
theoretical instruction and sound training that is required by the State 
Boards of Nurse Examiners. Schools of nursing were established in 
most cases as an economical means of getting hospital work done but 
more enlightened judgment now demands that the student in nursing 
be given real and adequate instruction in return for her years of serv- 
ice. Many smaller hospitals would be glad to have some of the bur- 
den of preparatory training borne by a central school, which could af- 
ford to do for a large mumber of students what the individual small 
school could not possibly afford to do for its few students. 

To meet this condition the following outline is suggested : 

1. For student nurses: 

First year, theoretical and practical work in class rooms and demon- 
stration rooms of the central school; lectures, clinics and laboratory 
work. 

Second year, students assigned to practice work in a number of 
smaller, near-by hospitals, which would all be affiliated with the cen- 
tral school. 

Third year, students return to central school for service in large 
general hospital, and for service in specialized departments, such as 
operating, maternity, contagious, children's, social service, etc. Serv- 
ice chosen with a view to future work in particular fields. 

2. For affiliated students: 

1. Students to be sent from smaller hospitals to central school for 
theory and practice in the third year, to complete course preparatory to 
state registration. 

2. State hospitals for the insane, and the feeble-minded, and special- 
ized hospitals such as maternity, contagious, etc., to send students to 
central school for general training, in order to comply with the require- 
ments of the nursing laws in different states. 

Both plans have already been started in the IUinois Training School 
for nurses. 

3. Postgraduate students: 

1. Graduate nurses desiring general theory and practice to supply a 
deficiency in their nursing education, and to comply with the laws 
in 46 states for registration of nurses. 
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2. Those desiring special courses to fit them for definite positions: 

(a) As heads of surgical departments in hospitals. Methods of 
training would be by lectures, clinics by best demonstrators, actual 
practice in conduct of operating rooms, preparation of supplies, and 
training of subordinates in technique. 

(b) As anaesthetists (a new field for women). Clinical and prac- 
tical experience in large and complex operating department. 

(c) As obstetrical nurses. Theory and practice to fit nurses for 
directors of maternity hospitals, prenatal teachers, and to be licensed 
as midwives. 

(d) As nurses for the insane. Psychotherapeutics has revolution- 
ized the treatment of insane and nervous patients and nurses are asking 
for special training in these new methods. Part of the treatment con- 
sists in interesting the patient in creative work of some sort and train- 
ing his hands with various crafts. It is essential that this training be 
given the patients by a nurse, as her knowledge of symptoms, etc. 
makes her a better judge of the patients' condition, and this industrial 
work is given as a form of medical treatment with a definite curative 
aim. Miss Tracy has started a small training school in Massachusetts 
to teach these "Invalid Occupations," but such instruction should be 
brought much more generally to nurses. What can be accomplished 
along this line was demonstrated by the Michael Reese Hospital two 
years ago. The directors of the hospital employed Miss Tracy for three 
months, and most satisfactory results were achieved with both nurses 
and patients, but the course is altogether too expensive for most hos- 
pitals to include in the regular curriculum. It could be very well 
given at a central school, so that a large number of students from differ- 
ent hospitals could benefit by it without prohibitive cost. 

4. Training for nursery maids: 

Simple courses in dietetics, infant feeding, household sanitation, 
etc., practical training in Children's Hospital. 

5. Training for attendant class: 

This department would provide training for the women of small 
educational opportunities, who could be given the simpler courses in 
nursing technique (baths, temperatures, pulse, diets, etc.), and who 
would be capable of practical service in the hospital, and when given a 
certificate at the completion of a specified course, could go out as trained 
attendants in families of moderate means. There is a constant de- 
mand and a real need for such nurses, as now "only the very rich and 
the very poor are adequately nursed," but at the present time many 
such so-called nurses are being employed without having had the slight- 
est preparation for such work. 
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6. Training for male attendants: 

This class will always be needed in general hospitals for certain 
work, and in special hospitals for men, such as the hospital of the Gary 
Steel Company, Gary, Indiana. 

II. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 

As already suggested, wonderful new opportunities are opening to 
women along the lines of public health, sick insurance, industrial con- 
servation, etc. While a few large cities in the country are fairly well 
supplied with visiting, infant welfare, school and tuberculosis nurses, 
no one claims that they are completely or adequately served; and the 
great majority of smaller cities, suburban towns and rural communi- 
ties are without any such service, though we know that tuberculosis, 
for instance, may be quite as great a scourge in the farming districts as 
in the crowded tenements. One of the great objects of the central 
school would be to train women for leadership in this battle with dis- 
ease, for though the American Red Cross has made a beginning of 
organization with its branch of "Town and Country Nursing," no 
adequate education or special training for public health work is pro- 
vided in any school. The courses might be outlined as follows: 

1. For visiting nurses, school nurses, welfare workers in industrial 
plants, tuberculosis nurses, infant welfare nurses, general welfare nurses 
in smaller communities, prenatal nurses and sanitary inspectors, lec- 
tures, clinics and practice in latest hospital methods, both medical 
and surgical; lectures on sociology and best methods of social service 
for the special work to be undertaken; actual service, with proper super- 
vision, in a Chicago organization doing such specialized work. 

2. For visiting housekeepers, a great new field for nurses and social 
workers. Hygiene, sanitation and cooking is taught in the tenements 
and homes of immigrants. Preparation for such a vocation should con- 
sist of studies in sanitation, dietetics, economics, theory and practice of 
social service, with actual experience in the county agent's department 
and the mothers' pension department of the Juvenile Court, where 
visiting housekeepers and dietitians are now beginning to be used. 

3. For graduate nurses desiring to undertake dispensary work. 
Experience in social service; special lectures on preventive work; in- 
vestigation of sources of disease; night and day clinics; study of case 
records, etc.; service in city dispensaries under supervision. 

4. This school would be the center for the dissemination of health 
education of all sorts in cooperation with public schools, industrial 
establishments, settlements, etc. For high school girls and boys, les- 
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sons in personal hygiene, etc.; for young women, elementary hygiene 
and home care of the sick, care of infants, pre-maternity instruction; 
for foreign women, course in midwifery for service among immigrant 
women, and to prepare for state examinations, etc. 

III. SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

This department would provide theoretical courses for both nurses 
and social workers side by side with actual experience in the medical 
social service department of a general hospital and with the city chari- 
ties; or it would take students who have already had their theoretical 
work in sociology and social economics at a university, or in a school of 
civics and philanthropy, and give them practical service, under expert 
supervision. Service alone may easily become unintelligent routine work 
at assigned tasks, if not guided in the most careful and scientific way. 

Social service courses would be provided for student nurses, and 
preparation be given graduate nurses seeking specialized fields of serv- 
ice as enumerated above under "Nursing." Opportunity would also 
be given in this department for medical students (both men and women) 
to have experience in social service, such as home visiting, investigation 
into housing conditions, sources of infection, etc., a new point of view 
invaluable to the future physician. The cooperation of university 
medical and sociological departments with hospitals and social service 
departments is now being successfully demonstrated by Johns Hopkins 
University, Minneapolis State, Indiana State, and others. 

TV. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 

1. Graduate nurses seeking positions as heads of hospitals, orphan 
asylums, children's and old people's homes, insane hospitals, etc., would 
be given actual experience in institutional management, under compe- 
tent supervision, in the students' home of the central school. No 
nurse just graduated from a school of nursing (or hospital) is properly 
equipped to undertake the management of an institution, but she is 
continually being forced to do so, because there is no place where she 
can secure this experience. In the small hospitals, the superintendent 
of nurses is also teacher, dietitian, household manager, surgical nurse, 
etc., and must make all her mistakes in her first few positions while 
gaining the experience that may later make her a valuable woman; but 
the result is that hospitals and institutions are crying out at the lack of 
efficient nurses for executive positions, when there is no place to give 
them necessary preliminary training. In a central school much of the 
dietetic training necessary could be given in cooperation with existing 
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schools of domestic science, followed by practical experience in the 
students' home in the management of servants, planning of work, 
menus, food costs, furnishings, etc. 

2. Graduates from domestic science schools may be well prepared as 
teachers of this subject, but they are completely at sea when set down 
in a hospital in charge of a diet kitchen, where the medical side of food 
preparation must be uppermost and where the hospital routine is not 
understood. Though their domestic science training is of great value, 
such graduates are equally at a loss when first undertaking institutional 
management, and six months' experience in a household of 500 to 700 
members would be invaluable. The Illinois Training School for Nurses 
at the present time has requests from many young women wanting 
euch training, as assistants in the diet kitchens at the County Hospital, 
and as assistants to the house director of the Nurses' Home, and is 
well equipped to provide such experience under most capable super- 
vision, if the school had but room to house the students. 

HEALTH ACTIVITIES OF A CIVIC CENTER IN A SMALL 

COMMUNITY 1 

By ELIZABETH BOSS 
Norwood, Massachusetts 

We, of the Norwood Health Center, have been working out an ex- 
periment, and what has been accomplished should be judged simply as 
an experiment, not as a finished product. As in all experiments, there 
is an excuse for the discarding of any project that fails to give the de- 
sired result. The cost of such projects is warranted when the monies 
used are given specifically for experimental work. To be able to work 
in this way has been a privilege, and a great deal has been possible that 
could never have been done if the work had had to be carried on along 
conservative lines. 

The ideal of the Norwood Health Center is to meet the need of our 
particular community; to serve the people and in turn to be served by 
them. The people must be as much a part of the work as the nurses 
and the other workers, who are simply public servants. If the Center 
is supported by the people, used by the people, and idealized by the 
people, it will be an expression of their civic enlightenment, educa- 
tional, social and governmental. So, naturally, without sentimentality, 
a better standard of living founded on moral and physical health will 
be the watch-word of our community. 

1 Read at the twentieth annual convention of the American Nurses' Asso- 
ciation, April 30, 1917. 



